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Recent Developments in Church Unity 
There is today an unusual interest in church unity, with some groups eagerly working toward it and 
others sharply opposed, either because they dread over-centralization or because they cling to special 
values in their own communions. 


Some of the most interesting recent developments are 
occurring in other parts of the world. They have attracted 
but little attention in this country, but they are of impor- 
tance for all who are interested in the Church as a whole. 


England 
In England several possibilities are being discussed. 


Congregational-Presbyterian Negotiations 

In 1945 the Council of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales voted that “if it were acceptable to the 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England, Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians should seek a closer 
union.” The suggestion was made that there should be 
“a joint conference consisting of twelve representatives 
each from both communions,” and that, “at its discretion,” 
it should prepare a plan of union to be submitted to both 
denominations. (Christian World, London, April 5, 
1945.) This is the second time in the last fifteen years 
that proposals of this sort have been considered. In 1945 
the Congregational Union had 385,545 members, the 
Presbyterian Church had 70,000 members. There are 
many rural Congregational churches but the Presbyterian 
strength is mainly urban. 

Whatever the results of these discussions, it seems that 
at least there will be much closer cooperation than in the 
past. While negotiations in regard to the merger are going 
on, another joint committee is studying the possibility of 
amalgamating the work of the London Missionary Society 
and the Presbyterian Missionary Society, according to a 
letter in the United Church Observer (Toronto) for 
March 1. A joint Church Extension Committee has also 
been set up to which all questions of church extension are 
referred. 


Church of England-Free Church Discussions 


Discussions have been going forward between represen- 
tatives of the Free Churches and the Church of England 
since the Archbishop of Canterbury’s sermon before the 
University of Cambridge on November 3, 1946. He ex- 
pressed a “longing” that the Church of England should 
“grow to full communion” with the other English 
churches. 

To make this possible there must be “a ministry mutu- 
ally acknowledged by all as possessing not only the inward 
call of the Spirit but also the authority which each Church 


in conscience requires.” The non-episcopal churches, he 
commented, “have accepted the principle that episcopacy 
must exist along with the other elements in a reunited 
Church.” If they would take it into their own systems, 
they could guard against the abuses they fear more effec- 
tively than in any other way. This seemed to him an 
easier step than the development of a formal constitution 
for union which he thought “the most difficult of all ways 
to reunion.” He felt that the differences in interpretation 
in regard to the “essential principles of the Church, the 
Scriptures, the creeds, the sacraments and of the ministry 
itself” were “not such as to forbid communion.” 

A particularly interesting comment from the Free 
Church side is that by Dr. Nathaniel Micklem (“Tlico”) in 
the British Weekly for November 14, 1946. Dr. Micklem 
felt that the Archbishop had not been specific enough in 
his proposal. Superintendents and moderators are, to be 
sure, “bishops of a kind.” However, he thought the 
Archbishop wanted future Noncomformist bishops to be 
ordained by “any bishops the Anglo-Catholics recognize,” 
or to have Anglican and Nonconformist ministers take 
steps to be recognized as ministers by as many denomina- 
tions as possible. The difficulty in accepting Anglican 
ordination for moderators and superintendents is the fact 
that it would not seem to Nonconformists “to correspond 
to any spiritual reality.” Nevertheless, Dr. Micklem hoped 
that Nonconformists would “strain every nerve” to meet 
the Archbishop. Meanwhile, he could help greatly if he 
would urge the Church of England clergy to confer with 
the local Nonconformist ministers to see how far they 
could, without raising the question of intercommunion, 
“cooperate in worship and in service and in evangelism.” 

The Christian World (London) commented editorially 
on November 7 that it would be “simply unthinkable” for 
the Archbishop’s plea to go unheeded. On December 12 
it again commented editorially that Free Churchmen 
would welcome conference with Anglicans “even though 
it should lead only to a closer and friendlier cooperation 
in spiritual and practical service.’ There would be an 
insuperable objection among Free Churchmen to accept- 
ing the Apostolic Succession. There might also be ob- 
jection to accepting “anything in the nature of state 
establishment,” and to a merger which, “whether on doc- 
trinal or sacramental grounds, excluded such a body as 
the Society of Friends.” : 
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At the Free Church Congress in London late in March 
the general secretary, Rev. H. T. Wigley, said that “all 
the constituent denominations had intimated willingness 
to accept the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to enter into conversations regarding intercommunion.” 
(Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva, April 8, 1947.) More 
recently it has been announced that “a new series of con- 
versations will shortly commence at Lambeth Palace.” 
The Free Church Council “will make the arrangements on 
behalf of the Free Churches and will also be represented 
in these conversations.” (Ecumenical Press Service, 
April 25.) . 


India 


With the vote of the Anglican Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon in favor of the United Church of South India 
(by a rather narrow margin), final plans for the consum- 
mation of the union have now been made. It will include 
the South India United Church (Congregational and 
Presbyterian, organized in 1905), the South India Pro- 
vincial Synod of the Methodist Church (British), and the 
four southern dioceses of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Lutheran, Baptist (American), and Eastern 
churches, as well as the Roman Catholic, remain outside 
the new church. Negotiations were begun in 1919 with 
Indian leadership. It is the first time that churches with 
congregational, presbyterian and episcopal polities have 
united in a single body. The structure of the church will 
be episcopal, Dr. John J. Baninga, formerly of the Ameri- 
can Board mission in India, explains in the Christian 
Century for April 9. Local churches, dioceses and bishops 
will share in church government. There are to be fifteen 
or sixteen dioceses. The four bishops from the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon will come into the church; 
others will be appointed by a special committee so that 
they can be consecrated at the inaugural service which 
will presumably take place in September, 1947. 

All the ministers of the uniting churches are to be ac- 
cepted with equal status. A pledge has been given that 
no man’s conscience will be violated in exercising his 
ministry. At the same time, a minister of the United 
Church, whatever his background, may be appointed to 
any church “where that congregation desires it.” To 
some Anglicans this is a serious difficulty. The Anglo- 
Catholic Church Times (London) for January 31 said 
that the Scheme of Union was “ambiguous and deficient 
by standards of historic orthodoxy.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was quoted as saying that the new church will 
not be “ ‘properly speaking,’ in full communion with the 
Church of England” though there will be “a very real and 
close friendship.” 


New Zealand and Australia 


A union of the Presbyterian and Methodist churches in 
New Zealand now seems probable in the relatively near 
future. The proposed basis of union of the two denomi- 
nations was approved by the New Zealand annual Metho- 
dist Conference late in February with only a few dissent- 
ing votes “as an outline of the doctrine and policy on 
which we can unite.” It will be submitted to the Metho- 
dist quarterly conferences for their approval in June, 
1948, after a period of intensive education of church 
members on the subject. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church has already submitted it to its con- 
stituent churches for action. Two local groups have 
already established union churches. The Congregational- 
ists have also agreed to the idea of union but it will be 
necessary to send each member a full statement of the 


proposal before they can take formal action. 
Century, March 26, 1947, p. 409.) 

In Australia the Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches are working on a plan of union which 
will be “more than a loose alliance . . . but less than a 
straight-out system of unification.” Matters of doctrine, 
polity, worship, and discipline will be left to each denomi- 
nation. A council of 60 members—24 Methodists, 24 
Presbyterians, and 12 Congregationalists—will administer 
the unified work of the church in the field of ministerial 
education, home and foreign missions, Christian educa- 
tion, men’s and women’s organizations, and life and work 
and evangelism. (Christendom, Spring, 1946, p. 279.) 


Canada 

In 1943 the General Synod of the Church of England 
in Canada invited the other Christian bodies in Canada to 
consider the problems involved in unity. The next session 
of the General Council of the United Church of Canada 
authorized the appointment of a commission to meet with 
representatives of the Church of England in Canada, and 
made similar proposals to the Baptist churches, the Dis- 
ciples, the Presbyterian Church in Canada and the Canada 
Conference of the Evangelical Church. The Anglican 
Church is carrying on discussions with the other denomi- 
nations, as is the United Church. It is anticipated that 
the Canada Conference of the Evangelical Church will 
join the United Church soon. 

The United Church (created in 1925 by a merger of 
the Canadian Methodist, Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches) has about two and a quarter million members 
and adherents, the Church of England about 1,750,000. 

In 1946 a plan for a mutually acceptable ministry was 
presented to both bodies with the proposal that it be re- 
ceived and recommended for study during a three-year 
period. This proposal, which was printed in full in the 
United Church Observer (Toronto) for November 1, 
1946, declares that the “first step” in the union of the 
two bodies is “the fashioning of a relation in which our 
two communions, while retaining their separate identities 
and freedoms in worship, can engage, easily and fully, in 
combined operations for the Kingdom of God.” The two 
ministries are, the Report states, “parallel . . . rather than 
identical.” The representatives of each denomination on 
the two committees recognize “the reality” of each other’s 
ministry. They feel, therefore, that “in any future union 
each communion should contribute the whole of its min- 
istry each to the other.” They propose that ‘‘once each 
communion is satisfied that the formularies of the other 
teach sufficiently the true Christian faith, and after suffi- 
cient instruction of the ministers in the practical exercise 
of the other ministry,” the ministers of each communion 
could be received into the other’s ministry according to 
the forms of each body. They could then work in either 
denomination under the direction of the church authori- 
ties. This would remove one “obstacle to unity by the 
provision of a ministry in each communion which is ac- 
ceptable in the other communion.” The successive steps 
for admission to the “full ministry” in each body are 
outlined. 

The two committees conclude that “the two types of 
ministry are different” and that they are both “incomplete 
in practical affairs.” As the ministers work together they 
will become mutually aware of the “treasures” of each 
church. There could be a better distribution of man- 
power on the frontier and a more adequate approach to 
the problems of the city church. 

There has been much discussion of the proposal in the 
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press of both denominations. Dr. J. R. P. Sclater of To- 
ronto, one of its leading advocates in the United Church, 
said in the United Church Observer for March 15 that we 
do not “for a moment propose to ordain an ordained man 
to the universal ministry of the Word and sacraments; we 
admit him to its exercise in our own particular com- 
munion.” 

Another comment in the same issue of the magazine 
noted that in some frontier communities arrangements 
have been made for an Anglican clergyman and a United 
Church minister to work together, arranging their sched- 
ules so that they can also serve the members of the other 
communion. 

The United States 

In the United States there was one outstanding achieve- 
ment in church unity in 1946—the merger of the Evan- 
gelical and United Brethren churches—and one failure— 
that of the Protestant Episcopal General Convention to 
act favorably on the proposals for a merger with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Other plans have 
progressed to the point where they are almost, if not 
quite, ready for submission to the denominational conven- 
tions for action. 


The Evangelical-United Brethren Church 

The merger of the Evangelical Church and the United 
Brethren in Christ was formally accomplished on Novem- 
ber 17, 1946. Both denominations originated at the end 
of the eighteenth century among the German-speaking 
people of Pennsylvania. Relationships between the two 
bodies have always been close. The first abortive propos- 
als for a merger were made in 1813. Formal negotiations 
have been in progress since 1933. The new body has 
710,000 members with churches in 36 states, and is the 
thirteenth largest Protestant denomination. The degree 
of unanimity on the merger was remarkable. No local 
church withdrew from either denomination because of 
the merger. 


The Presbyterian-E piscopal Negotiations 


In October, 1937, the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church invited the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. to join it in formally declaring “their pur- 
pose to achieve organic unity between their respective 
churches.”* The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. adopted the same resolution in 1938, 
In 1940 the General Convention reaffirmed “its adherence 
to the Declaration of Purpose to achieve organic union” 
and urged on its Commission “further study of proposals 
already before the Churches and the exploration of other 
approaches to the problem.” The Convention also recom- 
mended to the Bishops and Departments of Missions that 
whenever possible they consult with local Presbyterian au- 
thorities in establishing local missionary projects.”* By 
1943 a statement of “basic principles” had been drawn up 
on which the Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity 
disagreed six to three. The General Convention that year 
voted to continue the negotiations but to ask “the counsel 
of the Lambeth Conference before any commitments are 
made.”’* In 1946 a Proposed Basis of Union was pre- 
sented to the General Convention. The majority report 
of the Joint Commission, signed by ten members, recom- 
mended that the plan be “received . . . as worthy of the 
serious study of the bishops, clergy and laity of our 


1 Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1937, p. 380. 

2 Journal of the General Convention, 1940, p. 387. 

3 Journal, 1943, p. 332. 
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Church,” and that the Presiding Bishop be requested to 
present it to the Lambeth Conference in 1948 “for its 
consideration and advice.” A minority of seven members 
urged its rejection. 

The House of Deputies voted to ask their Joint Com- 
mission on Approaches to Unity to prepare “a statement 
on faith and order in harmony with the Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral [of 1888],” and asked the Presbyterian Depart- 
ment of Church Cooperation and Unity to “prepare a 
similar formulation,” taking the Lambeth Quadrilateral 
into account.* The Commission is authorized to “continue 
negotiations” with the Presbyterians and with other 
Christian bodies with which closer fellowship is possible. 
Presbyterian officials say that their church is “holding the 
door open” for further discussions. 


The Evangelical-and-Reformed and Congregational-Chris- 
tian Negotiations 


The proposed Basis of Union of the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches is now ready for official action by the two 
communions. 

On April 30 the Executive Committee of the Congre- 
gational Christian General Council, with representatives 
sent by Conference groups, voted to send it officially to 
the Congregational Christian conferences, associations and 
local churches. Final decision will be taken, it is hoped, 
at the General Council in June, 1948, in accordance with 
that vote. The Joint Committee in charge of the negotia- 
tions recommends that the General Council approve the 
merger if three-fourths of all the conferences, associa- 
tions, churches, and members voting have already ap- 
proved the Basis of Union. 

In the Evangelical and Reformed Church the procedure 
will be somewhat different. The General Synod will con- 
sider the proposal at its meeting in St. Louis, Mo., July 
9-16, 1947. If it is approved by a two-thirds vote it will 
then be submitted to the thirty-four synods. If two- 
thirds again approve it, the General Council of the 
Church is to declare it adopted. 

The next step would be special meetings of both the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church to conclude necessary business. These would be 
followed by a joint session of the two bodies to consum- 
mate the union. It is hoped that this may take place in 
the early autumn of 1948. 

Unlike most church mergers, this would bring together 
two denominations of very different polity. The Congre- 
gational churches, as the name implies, regard the local 
church as the unit of government while the Evangelical 
and Reformed is presbyterian in its government. Au- 
thority rests with the synods and General Synod. Both 
denominations are the result of mergers. In 1924 the 
Evangelical Protestant Church became part of the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches, and in 1931 
the National Council and the General Convention of the 
Christian Church united to form the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches. In 1934 the Re- 
formed Church in the United States and the Evangelical 
Synod formed the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
In 1945 the Evangelical and Reformed Church had 2,806 
churches with 695,701 members and the Congregational 
Christian Churches 8,642 churches with 1,826,795 


members. 
The new denomination, assuming that it is formed, will 


+ Living Church, September 22, 1946, p. 7. 
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be known as the United Church of Christ. The local con- 
gregation will be “the basic unit of organization.” The 
congregations “may organize” associations for “fellow- 
ship, mutual encouragement, inspiration” and other de- 
sired functions. Conferences, consisting of the ministers 
and delegates elected by the congregations, will be formed 
to “make cooperation effective (a) among their congrega- 
tions and (b) between their congregations and the General 
Synod, the Boards,” and other agencies of the Church. 
The conferences will elect delegates to General Synod. 
Congregations, associations, conferences, and General 
Synod are each to have autonomy in their own spheres. 
The freedom of worship and of education of the congre- 
gations of the two communions will be preserved in the 
United Church. 

The General Synod of the United Church would ar- 
range for the preparation of the constitution of the United 
Church along the lines laid down in the Basis of Union. 
It would also appoint a commission of representatives of 
the two uniting communions to prepare a statement of 
faith which, after its approval, would be a “testimony,” 
not a “test” of faith. 


The Reformed Church in America and the United Pres- 
byterian Church 


Both of these communions, as the Preamble of the 
Proposed Plan of Union points out, “hold the Reformed 
faith in doctrine and adhere to the presbyterian form of 
church government,” and are, therefore, “essentially one 
in faith and piety.” They are roughly equal in size with- 
out much overlapping geographically either of churches 
or of missionary work. 

In 1944 the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America instructed its Committee on Friendly Relations 
With Other Denominations te “study and ascertain the 
possibilities of achieving organic union between our de- 
nomination and the other bodies of the Reformed 
Church.’ There were several exploratory meetings of 
the committee with representatives of the United Presby- 
terian Church. In 1945 both communions authorized 
their appropriate committees to “make plans .. . for some 
definite program leading toward unity.”* The Proposed 
Plan of Union, prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Church Union, is the result of the negotiations. 

The new denomination, if it is formed, will be known as 
the United Presbyterian Reformed Church. It had been 
anticipated that the Plan of Union would be presented to 
the two national assemblies in 1947 with the request that 
it be submitted to classes and presbyteries for their vote. 
However, the Joint Committee on Church Union voted in 
March to ask for an extension of time. There seemed 
to be a general sentiment in both denominations for more 
specific proposals and for a more comprehensive study of 
all the features of the plan. Among the suggestions which 
had been received were the inclusion of “a summary 
statement and declaration of the fundamental doctrines of 
our Reformed faith,” “provision for a directory of wor- 
ship, together with forms for the offices of the two sacra- 
ments,” and “formulation of at least a provisional con- 
stitution.” (Church Herald, March 28, p. 14.) 


Presbyterian U.S.-U.S.A. Negotiations 


The failure of the Episcopal-Presbyterian, U.S.A., ne- 
gotiations has led to a renewed interest in the possibility 


5 Acts and Proceedings of the 139th Regular Session of the Gen- 
eral Synod, 1945, p. 143. 

® Minutes of the Gencral Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, 1945, p. 753. 


of a merger between the Presbyterian Church in the U.S, 
(South) and the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
(North). The two bodies were split over the issues of 
the Civil War. There have been proposals for reunion at 
different times since then but none were successful. The 
present overtures were initiated in 1939 and continued 
through the war years. The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. has about 600,000 members and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. about two million. On March 19 
it was announced that a revised plan for reunion had been 
drawn up and would be submitted to the General Assem- 
blies of the two denominations in May. 

It is reported that the plan provides for a new book on 
church order with sections on form of government, book 
of discipline, and worship. A very important problem for 
the joint negotiating committee is the large property hold- 
ings and investments of both denominations. If the two 
General Assemblies approve, the plan will be sent to the 
presbyteries for study. In 1948 it will again be submitted 
to the General Assemblies. Again it will be referred to 
the presbyteries. If 75 per cent of them approve, the 
reunion proposal will be submitted to the 1949 General 
Assemblies for final adoption. 

In the release to the press on March 19 Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh, stated clerk of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. expressed his be- 
lief that the Northern church would accept the proposals 
for reunion. 

One group in the Southern church is strongly opposed 
to the plan, judging from its advertisements in the de- 
nominational press. 

Al Conference on Closer Union Proposed 

The General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches held in Grinnell, Ia., June 18-25, 1946, adopted 
a resolution asking the Federal Council of Churches to 
call a meeting of representatives of American churches to 
consider “the possibility of immediate closer unity of 
American denominations which already accord one another 
mutual recognition of ministers and sacraments.” The 
International Convention of the Disciples of Christ in 
Columbus, O., August 6-11, 1946, asked the Council to 
convene a plenary conference “to study the possibility of 
closer unity among communions already in sufficient ac- 
cord in essentials of Christian faith and order to give 
promise that such a conference would result in further 
and effectual achievement in Christian unity.” By in- 
struction from the Council’s Executive Committee the 
denominations who are members of the Federal Council 
have been asked to state whether their churches would 
participate in such a conference and would designate rep- 
resentatives to serve on a Joint Committee on Arrange- 
ments and Agenda if the conference were called. The 
decision with regard to convening it awaits the actien of 
the churches. 


Church Cooperation in the Sudan 


In the Sudan where Christian missionaries face Mos- 
lem missionaries, inter-mission councils provide for co- 
operation between the different Protestant missions. In 
Khartoum there is a council which includes all the East- 
ern churches, the Free Churches and the Anglican Church, 
according to Rt. Rev. Alfred M. Gelsthorpe, bishop in 
the Sudan, writing in Living Church for May 19, 1946. 
In the Southern Sudan there is a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” on comity between the Anglican and Roman Catho- 
lic bishops. At Malakai “British, Greek, Copts, Africans” 
worship together except for the communion service. 
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